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A Few First Books 

The Omega and Other Poems, by Edward Shillito. B. H. 

Blackwell, Oxford, Eng. 

Mr. Shillito is characteristically the average good rhymer 
of today. Smothering under a heap of vague metaphors, old 
words, lines that might have been just transplanted from 
any book of poems of the last century or before, are the sor- 
row and the mysticism of a man of today — a living man of 
an actual today. One does not doubt his faith in Christ — 
most of the poems are religious — and yet one is not moved 
by it. Christ is in Mr. Shillito's heart, but he presents him 
to us with so much rhetorical trapping, reminding us of so 
many other Christs we have seen, that we cannot differen- 
tiate his from the others. 

And yet a man of today is alive under this borrowed cloak. 
For a cloak it is — and it is extraneous to the body it covers. 
Rhymes are too often that, in our days: a borrowed cloak 
hiding an impotent body ; or a dress covering a body which 
would be fine but for the fact that it needs such a dress. 
This last is almost exactly the case of Mr. Shillito's poems. 

Out of Doors, and Gods and Devils, by John Russell Mc- 
Carthy. James T. White & Co. 

Puns and jokes and little witty words about trees and 
flowers! McCarthy's Out of Doors is such stuff as makes 
the conversation and repartee of hiking parties of gentlefolk. 
When it gets too strong it hurts one — looks as though the 
author were jeering flowers and trees to get an ingratiating 
smile from the rest of the hiking party. Images that so ob- 
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viously affect to be unexpected, and are so stale and literary 
as to make one astonished at their daring, and somewhat 
ashamed of their lack of self -consciousness. Faceless humor 
and laughter. The way flowers and trees all speak to him, 
and the way he so flippantly and girlishly repeats to the pro- 
fane the conversation ! Here are some of the stunts : he as- 
serts that the lily of the valley is 

weary of white and white and white, 

And long silk stockings of green 

You want to be dirty and happy tonight; 
You're tired of being clean 

She wants to go fighting and scratching for blood. 

And he invites some trees to 

Come forth to laugh and dine like gods upon the hills. 

The other book, Gods and Devils, is not so awful. Though 
I am not sure that even such a compliment should be paid 
to this hybrid grafting of such Oppenheimian rant as: 

Come, let us make us a God! 

on the idiotic naivete of : 

There is not a God in the sickly typewritten category can 
keep one small boy away from the movies. 

Now, why this outpouring of viciousness over a book that 
doesn't even -deserve that? I will tell you. Once a girl 
said to me : "The matter with poets is that they're all 
sissies!" Well, not all — but the centuries are overflowing 
with such poetic molasses, and when as acute a case as this 
comes under the eyes of a reader of poetry, he feels that he 
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is at last entitled to raise the dam of his ancient irritation, 
which has become vicious with time and repression. 

E. C. 

NOTES 

Our readers need no introduction to H. D. (Mrs. Richard Alding- 
ton) of London, "the most imagistic of the imagists," who has been 
represented often in Poetry since 1912. Her book, Sea Garden, 
was published in 1916 by Constable & Co., and the Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. Her translations from Euripides are listed on the next 
page among our Books Received. Mrs. Aldington was Hilda Doo- 
little of Philadelphia, the daughter of Dr. Charles L. Doolittle, the 
distinguished astronomer of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. John Gould Fletcher, another American imagist now resi- 
dent in London, has also appeared often in Poetry. His latest books 
of verse are The Tree of Life (Chatto & Windus, London), and 
Japanese Prints (Four Seas Co.). 

Louise Ayres Garnett (Mrs. Eugene H.), of Evanston, III., has 
also appeared in the magazine. She is the author of books of verse 
for children, and she has set to music many of her own songs, 
which have been published by the Oliver Ditson Co. 

Mr. Wilton Agnew Barrett, of New York, is another familiar 
contributor. Also Mr. John Russell McCarthy, of Huntingdon, Pa., 
author of Out of Doors and Gods and Devils (James T. White 
& Co.). 

Three poets appear for the first time in Poetry: 

Miss Elizabeth J. Coatsworth, formerly of Pasadena and of 
late resident in New York and other eastern cities, spent some 
years in China, as the subjects of most of these poems would indi- 
cate. She wishes to acknowledge her indebtedness to Giles' Chinese 
Sketches for the material of The Curse. 

Mrs. Carolyn Hillman, of the Wellesley faculty, is co-author, 
with her son, of a book of verse recently published. Asia has printed 
some of her translations from the Chinese and Persian. 

Miss Sarah Unna, now a student at Berkeley, was in Witter 
Bynner's English class last year, and has appeared only in college 
publications. 



Mr. Otto A. Rothert, 1321 Starks Bdg., Louisville, Ky., requests 
that all persons possessing letters by the late Madison Cawein, will 
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